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VotumME LVII, No. 1 JANUARY 7, 1960 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


CRITICISM AND THE PROBLEM OF INTENTION * 


HE cult of personality has been under attack in the Western 

critical symposia as well as in the Eastern party congresses. 
The ery of ‘‘personal heresy’’ has been as damning in criticism as 
in polities. Whether maintaining an interest in the personality of 
the artist is merely a doctrinal heresy or a serious methodological 
fallacy is not clear, but both of these accusations have been made. 
Out of the dispute has grown a large literature concerned with the 
place of intention in the interpretation and evaluation of works of 
art; at the bottom of the arguments are some perplexing philosophi- 
cal problems. This is an attempt to clarify those problems. I will 
first consider what may be meant when the term ‘‘intention’’ is 
used in reference to art; then I will ask what constitutes an ex- 
planation in criticism; finally, I will offer a reconstruction of the 
term ‘‘intention’’ which will, I hope, make it a more useful cate- 


gory in the theory and practice of criticism than it has heretofore 
been. 


I. Various Uses or ‘‘INTENTION’’ 


In contemporary criticism the disputes over artistic intention 
are due not so much to the fact that critics use ‘‘intention’’ in 
different senses, but rather to the fact that ‘‘intention,’’ in what- 
ever sense it is. used, functions in different ways in different 
theories. In surveying the uses of ‘‘intention’’ it should be kept 
in mind that ‘‘use’’ here implies type of category as well as sense. 


A. The Intention of the Artist 


When we talk about the intention of the artist we usually mean 
one of-two things: (1) that the artist aims at a certain result, or 
(2) that the artist’s purpose is to convey a meaning. 


1. The Artist’s Intention as Aiming at a Result 


In this sense, to speak of the intention of the artist is to refer 
to his performance as a mental process and a manipulation of the 


* This study was completed under a grant from the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Humanities. 


5 
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medium for some end. (a) The most controversial usage here is 
that which assumes the artist has his work in his head prior to the 
forming activity with the medium. Croce and Collingwood are 
often accused of holding this view. (But Collingwood does em- 
phasize the importance to the artist of working out his feelings 
through the handling of the medium.) 

Interpretations which assume this position claim that what the 
artist conceives in thought is more important than what he does 
with the medium. But the position might be modified to state: 
(b) the artist has an intention in the sense that he aims at a specific 
effect which he knows of before the actual construction in the 
medium, but the precise way he will come to state it is as yet un- 
known to him, for this must be discovered in the medium. If either 
of these positions is assumed by the critic he commits himself to 
separating the idea in the artist’s mind from the medium which is 
taken to be a vehicle of expression. Further, the critic assumes 
he can give a special kind of explanation for the work; e.g., ‘‘The 
artist painted this in order to convey his deep sense of loss,’’ or 
**He wrote this poem because he had been impressed with the fact 
of ineradicable evil.’’ Clarity demands that the critic consider 
carefully whether he thinks the artist uses the medium simply as 
something to embody his thoughts and feelings, or whether there is 


an important element of discovery in working the medium. 

In making a distinction between what is in the artist’s mind 
and the finished product the critic may wish to point out that (c) 
the artist’s intention was non-artistic—-‘He produced this work in 


? 


order to achieve fame,’’ or ‘‘ Behind this work was a need to resolve 
a neurotic conflict.’’ Such explanations are of a curious kind, but 
are found frequently in critical writings. They assume, as do (a) 
and (b), that the critic has access to the artist’s psychie disposi- 
tions. Indeed, there may be evidence for such statements, but 
they have to do with biography and history, not with art criticism 
as such. 

A more tentative position would be one that maintained: (d) the 
artist has an intention in the sense that his behavior is purposive, 
though not purposeful as in (a), (b), and (c). The artist behaves 
as if he knew his goal beforehand in a conscious way, though it is 
questionable if he really does. This sense of intention is some- 
times assumed (occasionally, for example, by Plato) because we 
want to distinguish cases of purposeful behavior where there is a 
consciously entertained goal from purposive behavior where con- 


1 John Hospers, ‘‘The Concept of Artistic Expression,’’ Proc, Arist. Soe., 
Vol. LV (1954-55), pp. 313-344. 
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scious intention is either absent or questionable.’ One of the 
criticisms directed against the theory of expression is that it as- 
sumes too often that the artist works in a purposeful way, when 
in fact he works in a purposive way. Psychoanalytic theories, too, 
are unclear about the purposive and the purposeful in creation. 

The positions so far outlined imply that the critic can perform 
his task adequately only if he can compare the finished work with 
the artist’s goals (conscious or unconscious) prior to the work. 
A further implication is that the evaluation of the work requires 
an assessment of how well the artist accomplished what he set out 
to do, or how well the work exhibits the artist’s needs at the time 
of creation. Criticism of this kind places high value on artisan- 
ship (i.e., the artist’s ability to get his purposes embodied in the 
medium) and expressive power (i.e., the artist’s ability to convey 
his eniotions). The critic who looks upon art as contrivance, ex- 
pression, or sublimation usually assumes one of the above senses 
of intention. 


9 


2. The Artist’s Intention as the Conveying of a Meaning 


To speak of the artist’s intention is sometimes to speak of the 
artist’s meaning. T. M. Gang has pointed out that to ask for the 
meaning of a literary work is sometimes to ask for a statement of 
the literal content, sometimes to ask for its ‘‘message.’’ The eritic 
is more apt to assume that the artist could give a paraphrase than 
that he could give the message, ‘‘For we are more inclined to be- 
lieve that an author knows the weak significance of his words, than 
that he knows the strong. We sometimes talk as if a work could 
possess a strong meaning without the author’s wish, or even against 
his wishes.’’* Much literary criticism is devoted to an explica- 
tion of the text, seeking the plain meaning of the words. And 
some criticism is concerned with interpretation, i.e., getting at the 
message which may go beyond the plain, literal sense. It is im- 
portant that the critic be clear about the way in which he invokes 
the author when giving an interpretation. One way to use the 
author is to assume that his work is meaningful in some private 
sense, and that full understanding requires the revelation of the 
private sense. Another, and more legitimate, use is to see the 


2 The distinction between ‘‘purposeful’’ and ‘‘purposive’’ is discussed in 
W. E. Agar, A Contribution to the Theory of the Living. Organism, Melbourne 
University Press, 2nd edition, 1951. For a discussion of how this distinction 
can be logically maintained, see I, Scheffler, ‘‘Thoughts on Teleology,’’ Brit. 
Jour. for the Phil. of Science, Vol. LX (1959), pp. 265-284. 

8‘*Intention,’’ Essays in Criticism, Vol. VII (1957), pp. 175-186. 
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author as a kind of ideal spectator: what would the work mean to 
him, given his outlook and his assumptions? Gang has noted that 
there are cases where private use of language makes it necessary 
to look for something other than the meaning of terms set by com- 
mon usage; this requires going to the artist rather than to his 
contemporary audience.* 

When we inquire into the intention of the artist we must be 
sure we understand the kind of data we seek. Are we asking for 
the psychological conditions that were the cause of the work, or are 
we asking what the artist thought he was up to, or are we asking 
what the artist meant? It has just been pointed out that to ask 
for the intention in the sense of the meaning allows us to ask, 
‘‘What is the purpose of such and such an element in the work?,”’ 
or to ask, ‘‘ What did the artist (as the ideal beholder) understand 
by such and such an element?,’’ without necessarily referring to 
private psychic information. It is evident that the referent of 
intention can shift from the author’s motivation to the meaning of 
the work. 

There is an interpretation of artistic intention that should be 
noted before considering ‘‘intention’’ as referring to the work of 
art. In contemporary stylistics there is a school, leaning heavily 
on the expressionist theory of Croce, whose most noted members are 
Vossler, Spitzer, and (with a somewhat different approach) 
Alonso. The method they employ is sometimes called ‘‘Stil- 
forschung’’ or ‘‘la stylistique de l’individu.’’ The aim of the 
method is to discover the ‘‘psychic forces’’ responsible for the 
stylistic peculiarities of the work. The psychic forces are some- 
times interpreted in a personal sense, sometimes in a rather im- 
personal sense. The critic seeks to penetrate to what Spitzer has 
ealled ‘‘the psychological etymon, the radix in his [the author’s] 
soul.’’> This is accomplished by means of the ‘‘philological 
circle’’: a careful reading and rereading of the text until peculiar- 
ities of structure and style impress themselves upon the reader, 
the generalizing of these traits, and the relating of them to the 
artist’s psyche. Finally, the text is further explored in the light 
of the stylistic and psychological hypotheses formulated originally. 
The work of art is regarded as an expressive system. Such a 
system, Alonso claims, ‘‘embraces everything from the internal 


4Ibid., p. 181. The example given is Blake. Gang is referring to some 
remarks of F. W. Bateson in ‘‘Intention and Blake’s Jerusalem,’’ Essays in 
Criticism, Vol. II (1952), pp. 105-114. See also F. W. Leakey, ‘‘ Intention in 
Metaphor,’’ same journal, Vol. IV (1954), pp. 191-198. 

5Leo Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1948, p. 13. 
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constitution of the work to the suggestive power of the words and 
the aesthetic efficacy of rhythmical interplay. And by ‘internal 
constitution’ I am referring to that world which in his poems, in 
his tragedy, or in his novel, the poet shapes out of his sentiments 
and thoughts.’’ ® 

The search for intentions does not demand that there be con- 
firming information about the artist’s psychic dispositions in letters 
and contemporary journalism, but simply that the mind behind 
the work be taken as a necessary part of the work. The assump- 
tion is that the work of art, as an expressive synthesis of materials, 
presents us with a ‘‘living impression,’’ the ‘‘mind of the author,’’ 
as Croce puts it. But the mind is in the work, is the work. There 
is no need, in fact it is impossible, to find a separate, real mental 
experience behind the work. In studying the ‘‘expressive system’’ 
which is the work of art, this school of stylisties finds the intention 
of the author in his expressive conduct, i.e., in the work itself." ’ 


B. The Intention of the Work of Art 


When it is said that intention is relevant to the evaluation of 
a work of art, it is sometimes meant that the work itself exhibits an 
intention. In this context there are three usages of ‘‘intention.’’ 
The first refers to the work of art as a purposive or organic whole ; 
the second refers to the fact that a work of art seems to make 
demands upon the beholder; the third refers to the belief that 
works of art exhibit processes or ends which are supra-personal. 
The first is found in organicist interpretations of art; the second in 
Gestalt theories of art; the third in idealist theories of art. 


1. The Work of Art Has an Intention, i.e., is an Organic Whole 


**There can be,’’ writes Kant, ‘‘purposiveness without purpose, 
so far as we do not place the causes of this form in a will, but yet 
can only make the explanation of its possibility intelligible to our- 
selves by deriving it from a will.’’* The purposiveness we at- 
tribute to art is discovered in the fact that the elements of the 
object cohere in such a way that a satisfactory experience results, 


6Amado Alonso, ‘‘The Stylistic Interpretation of Literary Texts,’’ 
Modern Language Notes, Vol. LVII (1942), pp. 489-496. 

7 For a discussion of this school and others see 8. Ullmann, Style in the 
French Novel, Cambridge, University Press, 1957; P. Guiraud, La Stylistique, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de Franee, 1957; H. Hatzfeld, ‘‘Recent Italian 
Stylistie Theory and Stylistic Criticism,’’ Studia Philologica et Litteraria in 
Honorem L. Spitzer, Bern, Franke Verlag, 1958, pp. 227-244. 

8 Critique of Judgment, see. 10 (J. H. Bernard’s translation). 
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i.e., we feel pleasure. How can it be, Kant asked, that an experi- 
ence which is fundamentally one of feeling can yet be the founda- 
tion for an objective evaluation? This is possible, he believed, only 
if it ean be shown that an object, non-conceptual in its organiza- 
tion, yet somehow purposive, is the stimulus for a judgment of 
taste. The purposiveness we find in art is an attribution we make 
when we reflect upon the forms of nature and art. A work of art 
is like a natural object: it seems to be composed for some end, 
though Kant is careful to make clear that the purposiveness of 
both art and nature is ideal, not real.® 

2. The Work of Art Has an Intention, i.e., Makes Certain Demands 

upon the Beholder 


In the writings of contemporary Gestalt psychology and of 
erities influenced by it a work of art is considered to have an in- 
tention because the beholder responds to the work in a peculiar 
way. One prominent art historian who uses intention in this way 
is Panofsky. Man-made objects, he maintains, demand to be 
experienced in a particular way because their style ‘‘bears witness 
to artistic intentions.’’ Intentions ean properly be defined only 
by reference to a choice between alternative ways of solving an 
artistic problem. Thus verification for statements about inten- 
tions is to be found in art history and style analysis. And the 
need to provide verification comes from the ‘‘re-creative’’ experi- 
ence of the beholder in which intentions are immediately per- 
ceived.?° 

Philosophers, too, have analyzed intention phenomenologically. 
One of the best examples is to be found in the writings of David 
Prall, who devoted a book to the articulation of directly ap- 
prehended artistic qualities, relationships, and intentions."* To 
speak of the intention of a work of art from his point of view is to 
exhibit the way in which the sensuous elements in combination give 
rise to the distinctive affective qualities of the whole. The work is 
seen to move towards a terminal condition, and the codperation of 
the parts in the achievement of this final condition is directly 
apprehended in experience. The parts of the work exist for the 
specific end to which they contribute. 

Sometimes the macroscopic properties of an artistic style are 
spoken of as exhibiting an intention. For example, it is said that 


9 Ibid., Introduction, see. vit; Dialectic, sec. 59. 

10 EK, Panofsky, ‘‘ Art as a Humanistic Discipline,’’ Meaning in the Visual 
Aris, New York, Anchor Books, 1955, pp. 1-25. 

11 Aesthetic Analysis, New York, Crowell, 1936. 
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‘‘The intention of the Baroque style was to break up space,’’ or, 
‘*The use of local color in the romantic novel had as its intention 
the exploration of new words and their undisclosed linguistic pos- 
sibilities.’’ In his essay, ‘‘Perspective as Symbolic Form,’’ Panof- 
sky characterizes the art of the middle ages as one ‘‘whose his- 
torical mission was to fuse into a genuine unity what had previously 
appeared as a plurality of individual things.’’** To refer to 
gross stylistic features as exhibiting an intention is to try to ac- 
count for the fact that we find in style the manifestation of artistic 
purposes which go beyond that of an individual artist. This sug- 
gests a third use of ‘‘intention’’: works of art may have an in- 
tention of a supra-personal kind. 


3. The Work of Art Has an Intention, i.e., It Manifests Supra- 
personal Purposes 


This use of intention is well known from the writings of 
Schopenhauer and Hegel, as well as from the writings of the 
Jungian school. Jung rests his interpretation of art on the dis- 
tinction between a problem-solving art (‘‘contrived art’’) and 
spontaneous art which results from the ‘‘autonomous complex.”’ 
The concept of intention as applied to the work of an individual is 
irrelevant to spontaneous art. The only way we can speak of in- 
tention in this case is if we mean it to refer to a supra-personal 
force. If the artist cannot let the forces of autonomous creativity 
work through him he produces contrived art. Such art exhibits the 
intention of the calculating artisan, and is as a consequence im- 
poverished. In contrast, great art exhibits the intention of an 
apparently ‘‘foreign impulse’’ that uses the artist and cannot be 
controlled by him."* 

The difference between Panofsky’s and Jung’s interpretation 
of art results from a fundamental difference in their explanations 
of human creativity. The issue here is rather like that between 
reductionists and vitalists, a dispute prominent in the 19th century 
which has today been carried over into realms other than biology. 
Panofsky will admit intention only in the sense of an effort to 
solve a problem. Jung will admit that in the ease of, contrived 
art, but will admit it only in an entirely different sense in the case 
of spontaneous art. For Panofsky the recognition of intention 


12 Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-25. 

18 ‘*Contributions to Analytical Psychology,’’ quoted in Vivas and 
Krieger, The Problems of Aesthetics, New York, Rinehart, 1953, p. 169. See 
also, Erich Neumann, ‘‘Art and Time,’’ Man and Time, Papers from the 
Eranos Yearbooks, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958, pp. 3-37. 
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depends upon a thorough grasp of art history and sensitivity to 
style. For Jung recognition of intention is a spontaneous response 
to symbols having a universal significance ; the content of art pro- 
duced by the autonomous complex consists of symbols drawn from 
the collective unconscious which set up reverberations in the un- 
conscious of the beholder. 

There is one way in which the intention of the work of art 
might be spoken of. which does not fit into any of the above ex- 
amples. This is a normative usage; to speak of the intention in 
this way is to specify what a work of art ought to do or be. For 
Plato a work of art has an intention in that it ought to exhibit 
moral and intellectual content of a certain kind. The value of the 
work depends not upon the end for which it was created, but upon 
the end in fact achieved. If the end is moral enlightenment, the 
work is praiseworthy. Plato and those like him, who wish to dis- 
cover the true end of art, presuppose that the intention, in the 
sense of ‘‘the proper end,’’ can be stated. 


II. Wuat ConstituTes AN EXPLANATION IN CRITICISM? 


The several usages of ‘‘intention’’ differentiated above show 
how misleading it is to talk of an ‘‘intentional fallacy.’’ How- 


ever urgent the need to dismiss intentions from criticism in one 
or another sense, the complexity of the term’s use would indicate 
that one might well want to keep it in the critical vocabulary, pro- 
vided a sufficiently clear and fruitful definition could be worked 
out. 

If we ask what is taken to be an explanation in criticism we 
shall see, I believe, why critics have disputed the relevance of in- 
tention to criticism, and we shall see also that ultimately intention 
ean be a useful category in critical analysis. However, before a 
reconstruction of intention can be offered, there are two issues 
that require examination. They will throw light on the assump- 
tions which critics make in terms of which they take different stands 
on the importance of intention to criticism. The first is the extent 
to which we do as a matter of fact concern ourselves with the 
artist’s intentions when we try to give an explanation of a work of 
art. The second is the kind of object we assume a work of art to 
be when we give an explanation. The first will require a brief 
phenomenological survey; the second a brief exposition of a con- 
fusion concerning ‘‘form.’’ 

We frequently ask ourselves what the artist wanted to do or 
realize when we perceive a work of art. Such questions come to 
mind when a difficulty is encountered, when we are puzzled by a 
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detail in the work, when one part of the work is not consistent 
logically or affectively or aesthetically with another part. Here 
are questions one critic has put in reading Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’’: 


Application of the ‘historical method’ does not, however, explain completely 
the difficulties of this strange play. It does provide an indispensable starting- 
point, but it does not reveal why Shakespeare selected this unpleasant theme— 
for it could, as we shall see, hardly have been treated in a pleasant fashion in 
his day—or why, though managing it technically as a comedy, he chose to 
offer so little relief to the intensity of the shadows. Nor does it make clear 
his conception of the whole. His version is like to no other; what effect did 
he aim to produce? How did he mean his play to be understood? 14 


A less sophisticated commentator may forge on to answer such 
questions; a popular edition of Shakespeare’s plays published at 
the beginning of the century included as part of the preface for 
each play a section entitled, ‘‘The Poet’s Purpose in this Play.’’ 
In the preface to ‘‘Measure for Measure’’ we read: ‘‘It was his 
indignation at this hypocritical virtue [of the Puritans] that led 
him to write ‘Measure for Measure.’ He treated the subject as he 
did because the interests of the theatre demanded that the woof of 
comedy should be interwoven with the severe and somber warp of 
tragedy.’’ 

When we ask, ‘‘ How did he mean his play to be understood ?,’’ 
it is because we believe (rightly or wrongly is not at issue here) 
that the poet was aiming at something which if known to us would 
either make the organization of the play apparent, or show us the 
way in which it fails. And we believe this to be legitimate because 
we feel we are in the presence of a mind responsible for a purpose- 
ful human act when we confront the work. Admittedly, the ‘‘per- 
son’’ may be an artistic ‘‘persona,’’ but the phenomenological fact 
remains. 

Even when we are not puzzled we are apt to make inferences 
from the work to the artist’s intentions and personal character- 
istics. Bernard Berenson, for example, after considering the 
painting of Piero della Francesca, offers this comment: ‘‘One is 
almost compelled to conclude that Piero was not interested in 
human beings as living animals, sentient and acting. For him 
they were existences in three dimensions whom perchance he 
would have gladly exchanged for pillars and arches, capitals, 


14 William Witherle Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, New 
York, Macmillan, 1931, p. 124. ; 


15 Booklovers Edition, New York, The University Society, 1901. 
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entablatures and facets of walls.’’** Berenson’s generalization 
results from an acquaintance with the artist’s entire output and 
his inference has nothing of the curiosity about the artist’s private 
life which questions about intentions frequently display. His 
response is a natural one, however, for it takes characteristics of 
Piero’s art and sees them as consequences of an attitude and a 
preference. We cannot help seeing human performances in 
this way. 

Knowledge about the artist’s personal interests, problems, life 
history, and psychic peculiarities are much sought after. The 
reason for this is not, as C. 8. Lewis suspects, because we believe 
that ‘‘all poetry is about the poet’s state of mind,’’*’ but rather 
because we sometimes find that this information gives us clues to 
what is in the work itself. We cannot deny the obvious interest in 
artistic personalities for its own sake; artists are frequently in- 
teresting people whom we wish to know—which is to say, we wish 
to see how their work and life fit together. It is wrong to deny a 
priori the possible relevance of personal information to the artistic 
experience itself. There is a long tradition in Western art which 
links the life of the artist to his productions. It finds its 
exemplifications in the stories of the childhood of famous artists 
so common in the Renaissance, in the theories of genius so im- 
portant to the 18th and 19th centuries, and in the romantic views 
of art that are maintained to this day. It is indeed possible that 
for many people the art-work and the art-life are part of a whole 
‘*‘object’’ which claims attention in the beholder’s experience."* 

It may be the case that knowledge of artistic aims will help us 
to evaluate a work of art. One job the art historian performs is to 
get the information we need in order to know what standards are 
relevant in appraising an object. I do not wish at this time to 
question such inquiries and the conclusions made on the basis of 
them ; in fact they are a part of many critics’ work, as the follow- 
ing comment upon an ivory panel of the late fourth century in- 
dicates : 


There is a positive intention behind [these features of ‘sub-antique’ art]... . 
There is in this carving an almost deliberate protest against realism. The 
sculptor makes it clear that he has no confidence in formal beauty and natural- 
ism. He disregards the laws of nature; he shows that he is not interested in 


16 Piero della Francesca or The Ineloquent in Art, New York, Macmillan, 
1954, p. 5. 

17 The Personal Heresy, London, Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 2. 

18 See E. Kris, ‘‘The Image of the Artist,’? Psychoanalytic Explorations 
in Art, New York, International Universities Press, 1952, pp. 64-84. Also, E. 
Zilsel, Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926. 
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such things as three-dimensional space and the autonomy of the human body. 
For these he substitutes other values. His concern is the abstract relationship 
between things rather than the things themselves,19 


It is a fact, then, that questions about the artist’s intentions 
often do concern us when we perceive a work of art. While these 
are the result of immediate perplexities and inferences which we 
_ entertain, they are raised in the hope that an answer to them will 
resolve difficulties in the work and thereby allow us to enrich our 
experience of it. The critic who follows his naive disposition to 
ask such questions believes (though he may be mistaken) that he 
can give a better explanation if he can discover what the artist in- 
tended. However, in pursuing this line of inquiry the critic may 
misunderstand what it is that forces him to raise such questions. 
Since he feels, as we all do, the presence of a creative intellect in 
his experience of the work he believes that he can clarify his 
perception if he finds out how that intellect functioned, how it 
looked upon its work. In doing this he shifts his attention from 
the work to a hypothetical mind responsible for the work. Yet 
the awareness of an intention is generated by the work, not by 
something behind and beyond it. 

The critic who deviates from the work to the artist’s conscious 
or unconscious intention ignores the artistic fact for what he as- 
sumes to be a more meaningful psychological fact. However, he 
must fabricate or infer the second, while the first is directly avail- 
able to him. When the critic turns to the artist’s intention he 
turns away from the artistic intention. An explanation in criti- 
cism requires the second; it may be able to ignore the first. 

When we look at the questions that are asked on the basis of 
direct experience we find that we do wonder about the intention 
of an artist, a style, and even a society. But what we idly enter- 
tain and the many things about which we are naturally curious 
give us no ground for a theory of criticism as such. To strengthen 
theory we must give an interpretation of fundamental categories, 
such as intention, that will make them relevant to the job of 
criticism. It will be argued below that the most relevant and 
fruitful meaning of ‘‘intention’’ is to be found in construing it 
as referring to the kind of experience the work of art realizes for 
the beholder through its maintenance of a focal effect. 

If a critic is to give a satisfactory explanation of a work of art 
he must have some idea of the kind of object he is dealing with. 
One answer to the question, ‘‘What kind of an object is a work of 


19 E, Kitzinger, Harly Medieval Art in the British Musewm, London, The 
British Museum, 1940, pp. 13-14. 
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art?,’’ is to be found by looking at the history of philosophies of 
art. There many answers are proposed; but they are not answers 
that help us because they are usually interested in stating the 
ultimate nature of a work of art. To be told that art is a manifesta- 
tion of will, or a kind of play, or the objectification of the beautiful, 
and the like, cannot help the critic because he still must analyze 
the specific object confronting him. He must know what it is 
that characterizes works of art as perceptual objects. 

The term most frequently used to describe the peculiar charac- 
teristic of a work of art is ‘‘form.’’ There is no need to examine 
the many meanings that have been associated with that term; we 
need only note that critics tend to use it in two fundamentally 
different ways. These usages reflect beliefs, frequently unex- 
amined, about what kind of object a work of art is, or at least how 
a work of art ought to be considered. One usage implies that a 
work of art is a structure whose parts and relationships the critic 
must map; the other usage implies that a work of art has a peculiar 
function which the critic must analyze in terms of its effect upon the 
beholder. It is, of course, possible to deal with a work of art in 
both of these manifestations, but critics tend to select one or the 
other for their primary concern. 

In its most common sense, ‘‘form’’ refers to the structure of 
the work of art; all objects have a form in this sense on the condi- 
tion that we can distinguish elements and their relationships in 
what is perceived. Obviously works of art have a structure, since 
they are systematically organized objects; and the structures pecul- 
iar to art can sometimes be isolated and talked about apart from 
the objects exhibiting the structure. Thus we speak of sonata 
form, sonnet form, and the like. 

This first usage of ‘‘form’’ might be called its analytical sense. 
I will refer to it as the ‘‘structure’’ of the work of art in order 
to distinguish it from a normative use of ‘‘form’’ which I will refer 
to as ‘‘aesthetic form.’’ When ‘‘form’’ is used in this second 
sense the critic usually wishes to denote by it the kind of experi- 
ence a work of art makes possible. In recent years several at- 
tempts have been made to use form in this way because of a dis- 
satisfaction with form taken simply as structure. To say a work 
of art has form in the sense of aesthetic form is to say that it is 
organized to achieve a certain end, viz., the production of an ex- 
perience with special qualities. The three writers who have done 
most to develop this sense of form are Abercrombie, Burke, and 
Dewey.”° 


20L. Abercrombie, The Idea of Great Poetry, London, Martin Secker, 
1925; K. Burke, Counterstatement, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1931; J. Dewey, 
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Those who take form in the first sense would give a different 
answer to the question, ‘‘What constitutes an explanation in 
criticism?,’’ than would those who take form in the second sense. 
For the critic who sees form as structure, an explanation would be 
a description of the elements and their interrelationships to be 
found in an object. For the critic who sees form as aesthetic 
form, an explanation would be the discovery and justification of 
a function. The former claim an objectivity and precision for 
their explanations that they say the latter can never achieve. The 
latter claim that they are concerned with what is most important 
in art, the effect a work has upon a beholder, the end for which a 
work is designed. They disagree about the relevance of historical 
data because they disagree about what is the legitimate scope of 
an explanation. As a consequence they have been wary of talk- 
ing about intentions either because intentions are too closely re- 
lated to historical matters irrelevant to understanding a work of 
art qua art, or because intentions carry one out far beyond the 
verifiable meanings that can be discovered by paying close atten- 
tion to the elements of the object. 

I wish to show that the concept of intention can be a useful one, 
though it requires reinterpretation if it is to be useful. I want 
to show that on methodological grounds it is not necessary to think 


of intention as being correlated in a one to one manner with specific 
terms of the work; and, finally, I want to show that intention can 
be most useful if taken in conjunction with style. 


III. Intrention RECONSIDERED 


A work of art is a system in which a variety of parts function 
together to maintain a whole. The question that critics ask, and 
the problem about which they disagree, is, What constitutes the 
whole? Is it the immediately perceived object? Is it something 
entertained in the imagination after the sensuous given has been 
worked upon and elaborated by the beholder? It has been sug- 
gested that a distinction ought to be made between the ‘‘ work of 
art’’ and the ‘‘aesthetie object’’ to differentiate the experience of 
two behoiders with the same object, and to account for the different 
experiences of one person on two confrontations. This implies that 
the whole is not determined by the given; but then to what extent 
ought the beholder to go beyond the given? To what extent ought 
he to be aware of the object’s place in its historical tradition? T. 





Art as Experience, New York, Minton Balch, 1932, For an elaboration of this 


point see my ‘‘Professor Frye’s Criticism,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LVI (1959), 
pp. 745-755. 
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S. Eliot has said, ‘‘No poet, no artist of any art has his complete 
meaning alone.’’ 

Where ought the boundaries of relevance to be laid down? The 
simple answer is that the boundary is established for us when the 
object makes sense, or gives us pleasure, or satisfies us, in whatever 
vague way we mean ‘‘satisfies.’’ But the critic cannot accept, that 
kind of answer, for though we may all know when we are pleased 
or satisfied, we don’t know whether our satisfactions are im- 
poverished ones or not. One of the ecritic’s tasks is to show us 
the difference between a full satisfaction and an impoverished 
satisfaction. 

Because art objects are the purposive work of intelligent agents 
they can properly be called ‘‘functional wholes.’’ By functional 
whole is meant an organization of parts which are interdependent ; 
ie., the significance or qualitative peculiarities of each part are 
functions of the significance and qualitative peculiarities of the 
other parts. This has sometimes been expressed by saying that 
no part of a work of art can be changed without seriously affecting 
the whole. However, this common assumption is highly dubious. 
In many cases we can change a part of a work of art without 
seriously affecting the whole. Yet alterations do change the work 
in its specific details and thus do change to some (perhaps slight or 
irrelevant) extent the experience we have of the work. Within 
limits changes can be made without altering the basic organization 
and fundamental meaning of the work; but if we go outside those 
limits the work is seriously affected. This suggests that a work 
of art is a functional whole in a peculiar sense, not in a strictly 
logical sense, but in a looser or weaker sense. 

There is a difference between the values of the parts of a work 
which if changed would not alter the over-all effect of the work, 
and the values of the elements of a work which if changed would 
alter the over-all effect of the work. One way of stating this is to 
say that within limits it is possible to change the parts and the rela- 
tionships between the parts of a work of art without changing the 
style of the work. The style remains as a kind of organization of 
elements capable of sustaining a constant ‘‘focal effect.’’** I will 
eall the focal effect which the style sustains the intention of the 
work of art. 


When in aesthetic theory or critical practice a writer speaks of 
a work of art as an ‘‘organic unity,’’ or as exhibiting ‘‘unity in 
variety’’; when it is said that a work of art is a ‘‘ functional whole,”’ 


21The term ‘‘focal effect’’ is taken from G. Sommerhof, Analytical 
Biology, London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
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or that no part of a work of art can be changed without seriously 
altering the whole, what is meant is that a work of art is an object 
the parts of which are interdependent. A strict definition of inter- 
dependence can be given, following Oppenheim and Grelling, if 
we say that: ‘‘A class of functions ¢ will be called interdependent 
when and only when every element f of @ depends on the comple- 
mentary class consisting of all elements of ¢ except f.’’ ** 

A definition of ‘‘dependence’’ can be given as follows: If for 
each pair [z,, x2] such that f;(2;)= f1(xe) for all f, other than f, 
then f(z,;) = f(z2). Therefore, a class of functions (f1, fo... fa) 
is interdependent if the value of any one function depends on the 
values of the other n — 1 functions. 

Although it is possible, I believe, to interpret the style of a 
work of art as a family of variables, values, and functional rela- 
tionships, the system they define is not an interdependent one in 
the strict logical sense. But there is good reason to begin with a 
rigorous statement of interdependence, for only then can we, by 
comparison, know what we mean when we say that the elements of 
a work of art are interdependent in a weaker sense, and therefore 
that a work of art is, in a weaker sense, a functional whole. If we 
are to talk meaningfully about a work of art in these terms we 
must determine (1) what we mean by an element of a work of art; 
(2) what we mean by a functional relationship among the elements 
of a work of art; (3) what we mean by the values of the variables 
functionally related. 

What we mean by an element depends upon the medium and 
the purpose of the analysis. If we were to analyze a painting by 
Pissarro we might want to discriminate each spot of paint and 
refer to it as an element in order to show how the painting is built 
up to achieve its effect. Or if we were examining a Brueghel depic- 
tion of various proverbs we might discriminate as elements each 
figure, house, tree, recognizable object, in the painting. 

In the case of an aural medium we might wish to call an element 
a note, a melody, a phrase, a theme, depending upon our purpose 
in conducting the analysis. The same holds for literature: a 
phoneme, a word, a sentence, a paragraph, a scene, a chapter, each 
of these might properly be referred to as an element of the work. 
As a rule in critical practice, an element is that discriminable part 


22 ‘Logical Analysis of ‘Gestalt’ as ‘Functional Whole,’ ’’ reprinted for 
members of the Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939. This would have appeared in the 9th volume of 
Erkenntnis, but the volume never appeared in print. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Ernest Nagel for the copy I have seen. 
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of a work, phenomenally considered, which if changed would cause 
a change in the focal effect. 

This makes it obvious that functional relationships between 
elements are hard to identify. What can we mean when we say 
that one element in a Pissarro painting is a function of the value of 
another element in the painting? What can we mean when we say 
that a functional relationship holds between two elements of a 
poem, a sonata? If to be a functional whole a system must have 
interdependent elements, and if by interdependence we mean a rela- 
tionship of the sort logically defined, then clearly works of art are 
not functional wholes. The values of the variables in a work of art 
are certainly not interdependent in the same sense that the volume 
and pressure of a fixed volume of a gas are interdependent. There 
is no quantitative way in which the variations of the values of the 
variables can be measured. And yet we do believe that in some 
sense the elements of a work of art are functionally related, and 
we do find that the values of the variables are related in such a way 
that a phenomenal change in one leads us to feel that a phenomenal 
change in at least some of the others is required.” 

But when we say ‘‘required’’ we mean it in a phenomenological 
sense, not a logical sense. The relationships of dependence and 
interdependence that we believe characterize a work of art are at 
best analogous to the logical relationships defined above. It is a 
looser sense of dependence and interdependence that we speak 
about in the case of works of art. 

When we say that the elements of a work of art depend upon 
one another we mean that the medium is structured in such a way 
that the act of composition in the medium is controlled by (1) a 
set of rules, (2) the artist’s style. For a medium such as lan- 
guage there are rules of grammar and syntax; for a medium such 
as sound there are rules of harmony, tonality, and rhythmic strue- 
ture; for the plastic media there are rules of perspective, color, 
and organization of the figure.** Though these rules change, it is 
possible, when we know the rules in terms of which the artist works, 
to give a precise definition of dependence and interdependence for 
that artist’s work. We could predict what changes would be 


23It is necessary to distinguish real from phenomenal changes, for it is 
possible that a real change would have no appreciable phenomenal effect. 

24It must be understood that ‘‘rules’’ need not be explicitly formulated; 
they may be conventions of the time or school, or regularities in the artist’s 
means of structuring the medium. For an important discussion of this see, 
Jan Mukafovsky, ‘‘Standard Language and Poetic Language,’’ A Prague 
School Reader, translated by P. Garvin, Washington, D. C., The American Uni- 
versity Language Center, 1958. 
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made in at least some other elements of a work if one specific 
element were changed. But the rules are not exhaustive of the 
structuring principles. In addition there is the artist’s style. 
Here we cannot predict with any high degree of probability what 
the value changes of the variables would be, given a specific value 
change in one variable. However, we can say this: the values 
assigned to the variables will be controlled by the artist’s style, for 
the style is an organization of the medium responsible for the 
maintenance of a constant focal effect. The constant focal effect 
is the intention of the work of art. It is in this looser sense that 
we can say the work of art is a functional whole: the values of the 
variables are so related that a change in one value will determine 
a range of values of the other variables such that the range will 
be a domain of values capable of sustaining the artistic intention. 

Finally, it must be asked, what kind of relationship is there 
between the elements of a work and its intention? There is in 
some sense a causal relationship between the elements and the end 
product, but it is not a relationship of such a kind as permits us to 
say element x is responsible for the end product. Rather, it is all 
the elements in their partial interdependence and dependence 
which are responsible for the focal effect. But when we analyze a 
work of art we find an object of such complexity that it is im- 
possible to discover more than series of interrelated elements. 
That is, a work of art is like a net-work of causal chains in which 
we can distinguish certain elements as intimately related to one 
another; but the series of such closely related elements may not 
be intimately related to one another. Yet they function together 
to sustain the focal effect. 

It is evident that the intention of the work enjoys a certain 
independence in respect to the specific variables and their values. 
The intention has a stability so that as one variable takes a certain 
value, at least some of the other variables take compensating values 
out of a determined domain in order to sustain the focal effect. 

We can now return to the question we started with: to what 
extent ought the critic to be concerned with intention? Let it be 
said first that as a matter of fact, when we consider our experience 
with works of art, we are not interested except in a biographical 
sense with the artist’s intention, if by intention we mean what the 
artist consciously entertained when he set to work. This is not to 
say, as has been pointed out, that we do not wonder about the 
artist’s life, his thoughts, and motives. But when we attend to 
a work of art the psychological conditions, in any verifiable sense, 
that gave rise to the product are of secondary concern. 
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However, we are concerned with the intention of the work in 
the proper artistic sense of intention: what the work sustains as a 
certain kind of experience, its focal effect. The artistic intention 
may or may not be what the maker was aiming at. His intention, 
psychologically speaking, may have been quite different from what 
the work effects. But it is the artistic intention that matters for 
criticism. It may be that the intention of the work is what the 
maker would inevitably effect with his handling of the medium 
because of social and cultural factors, but this, too, is extraneous 
to criticism. 

When we speak of the intention of the work of art we are quite 
justified in leaving out of account the psychological, social, and 
cultural factors that obtained at the time the work was created 
because the work of art is, properly speaking, a closed system free 
from unspecified outside influences.*® 

It is up to the critic to determine where he will set the frame- 
work or boundaries of relevance for his analysis of the art work. 
He may wish to consider the work as a closed system in a very 
restricted sense, or as a closed system in a broader sense. Where 
he sets the boundaries will depend upon the kind of object he is 
examining and his critical presuppositions. But wherever he sets 
his boundaries, he will consider the work of art as a system whose 
organization is definitional within those boundaries. Once he 
has defined the system he can treat it as a closed system. This 
does not mean that the system is free from outside influences; it is 
closed only in the sense that for purposes of analysis it is regarded 
as free from unspecified outside influences. 

The disagreements among critics come from two perplexities 
about setting up boundary conditions: (1) an uncertainty about 
whether one is justified in treating a work of art as a closed sys- 
tem in the sense just stated; (2) an uncertainty about whether 
different boundary conditions can be tolerated. If it were realized 
that different sets of boundary conditions can legitimately be 
established, then critics could argue fruitfully about the relevance 
of the events and relationships which they include in their systems. 
To do this they must specify the boundaries of relevance which 
they have set; failure to do this implies that only an interminable 
analysis will do. The boundaries, however, cannot be determined 
a priori, something that, unfortunately, critical theories predispose 
us to do. The boundaries of relevance will be at least partly 
determined by the intention of the work of art. 


25 This discussion of a work of art as a ‘‘closed system’’ is taken from G. 
Sommerhof, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
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What of the confusion that results from a belief that a system 
cannot be considered as a closed system but must be considered as 
including a variety of causal events such as cultural norms, 
Weltanschauungen, unconscious psychological processes, and the 
like? A given series of events, E;, E....E,, can properly be said 
to cause an end state—e.g., the finished work of art. The events 
can be extended to include social, cultural, and psychological 
factors as well as the immediate response of the artist to the 
medium he is shaping. But the intention of the work can be con- 
sidered as independent of any one or more of these determining 
factors. This independence is claimed not because the ordinary 
sense of causation is inapplicable to artistic products, but because 
the end product is determined by the sum total of these factors as 
they work together. The intention is produced by a set of vari- 
ables which take a possible range of values due to an undetermined 
number of antecedent events. The intention cannot be said to be 
the direct effect of any one cause, whether the artist’s specific life 
experience at time f¢;, or his unconscious wish at time ts, or the 
social demands at time fs. 

Thus, following Sommerhof,?* we might term the functional 
relationships that obtain among the variables ‘‘undetermined fune- 
tions.’’ By undetermined function is meant one for which there 
exists no known formula enabling the value of a dependent variable 
to be caleulated from that of an independent variable. Except in 
very simple cases, the relationships between variables in a work of 
art will be undetermined functions. 

The eritic is free to set the ‘boundaries of relevance for the 
system he is to explicate. What he has to work with is the system, 
conceived of as a concatenation of variables each with a domain of 
values, and the intention of the system, conceived of as the specific 
kind of experience the work of art realizes. A central, and most 
difficult, task for him is to establish the dependence of the intention 
upon the style of the work. What the critic wants to discover is 
the relationship between (1) his experience with the work of art 
and (2) the objective values and functional relationships which 
define the elements of the work of art and which together establish 
a system open to the inspection of any member of an audience. In 
short, he wants to establish the dependence of intention upon style 
where the functional relationships between style-variables are un- 
determined. But this problem must be reserved for another occa- 
sion. 


Ricuarp KuHNS 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


26 Op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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THE THIRD EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 
OBOE PLAYERS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND PRACTICE 1 


HAT is the connection between oboe players, philosophers, 

and practice? Oboe players have to practice a great deal to 
be any good, as do philosophers; and both at times make faces and 
blow air. But in the words of one philosopher of note there is 
another similarity: ‘‘Oboe players tend to imagine that their oc- 
cupation is of great importance to the universe. Philosophers ap- 
parently tend to nourish similar illusions of grandeur. . . . Phi- 
losophers take themselves too seriously and imagine that philosophy 
is of far greater practical importance in the world than it actually 
is.’’? 

The recent Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference is a 
good case in point. The Conference was convened for the purpose 
of working out the implications and applications of philosophy, 
East and West, in practice. The philosophers at this Conference * 
were charged with a heavy duty. Both the 1939 and 1949 Con- 
ferences dealt with technical philosophical issues, concentrating on 
metaphysical and methodological questions. There the practical 
and social ‘‘significance’’ and ‘‘application’’ of the basic theories 
and methods were not explicitly developed. According to the 
published announcement, the purpose of the 1959 Conference was 
to be different. It was 


. . . to consider particularly the problem of greater mutual understanding of 
East and West at the level of social philosophy—in such areas as law, economics 
and business, politics, international relations, ethics, aesthetics and religion—by 
working out the practical implications of the metaphysical, methodological, and 
ethical conclusions reached at the previous conferences. In each of these 
fields a study will be made of the relation between philosophical beliefs and 
practical ways and institutions in East and West, with special reference to 
today’s world. The Conference will seek understanding of the basic ideas and 
ideals that underlie, motivate and determine attitudes and actions in these 
fields. of practice and will examine contemporary attitudes and actions in 
terms of these ideas and ideals.4 


1 This is not intended as a complete report on the Third East-West Phi- 
losophers’ Conference, which was held at the University of Hawaii June 22- 
July 31, 1959. Two volumes of proceedings will be published subsequently. 

2 Walter T. Stace, in ‘‘Some Random Remarks on Inter-Racial Relations 
Suggested by the East-West Philosophers’ Conference, 1959,’’ distributed at 
the Conference. 

8 Program members were permitted to read papers and to take part in the 
discussions at the plenary sessions. Associate members were not permitted to 
read papers or to take part in the discussions at the plenary sessions. 

4To achieve this aim, the Conference was divided into six one-week sec- 
tions, each dealing with special aspects of the overall problem: The Relation of 
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The Conference began with great optimism;* but as the weeks 
moved on, it bogged down, and at the end there was considerable 
confusion as to just what had been accomplished. The practical 
‘‘implications’’ and ‘‘applications’’ (two quite different concep- 
tions) of ‘‘philosophy East and West’’ to mankind and the world 
remained a secret to all but the most enthusiastic participants. 
First, there was no clear agreement as to what ‘‘philosophy East 
and West’’ meant. And second, there was no real analysis of 
what was meant by ‘‘practice,’’ a term much bandied about but 
very rarely adequately defined.*® 

The Conference was supposed to deal with ‘‘philosophy East 
and West.’’ But from the start it became apparent that ‘‘East’’ 
and ‘‘ West’’ are more geographical and historical than philosophi- 
eal categories. There are almost as many differences within the 
‘*Kast’’ or the ‘‘West’’ as between them; the contrasts are neither 
clearly drawn nor definite. Attempts by some to make a sharp 
demarcation were roundly attacked. Northrop’s earlier distine- 
tion between ‘‘concepts by postulation’’ (the West) and ‘‘concepts 
by intuition’’ (the East) blurred too many similarities: there is 
evidence of considerable mysticism in the West; and the existence 
of a scientific heritage in Asia is usually overlooked (as Hu Shih, 
Kramrisch, and others pointed out). E. A. Burtt attempted to 
define a contrast: the West takes ‘‘rational understanding’’ as its 
ideal, and it believes that reason can be extended ; whereas the East 
takes ‘‘liberation in a unity which transcends reason’’ as its ideal, 
and it believes reason limited. Suzuki claimed that the ‘‘West’’ 
was ‘‘intellectual,’’ and the East ‘‘affective.’’ While these clas- 
sifications have some merit, they are not entirely accurate, since 
there have been defenders of opposite ideals in both cultures. And, 
as Chan reiterated, few of the theories of contrast uccounted for 
China, which is surely part of the ‘‘East.’’ China has been ‘‘this- 
worldly,’’ ‘‘empirieal,’’ and ‘‘pragmatic’’ (the simplest type of 
pragmatism with a vengeance!, according to Schneider). And it 
is very difficult to pigeonhole Japan, which seems to stand midway 
between China and India. While it may be true that Japan 





Philosophical Theories to Practical Affairs; Natural Science and Technology 
in Relation to Cultural Institutions and Social Practice; Religion and Spiritual 
Values; Ethics and Social Practice; Political, Legal, and Economie Philosophy ; 
Conspectus of Practical Implications for World Understanding and Co-opera- 
tion. In addition there were numerous seminars, informal meetings, public 
lectures, and special classes. 

5 One member thought that it was more significant than the Bandung 
Conference! 


6 One exception being the paper by Sidney Hook. 
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emphasizes the ‘‘immediacies’’ of experience, as Suzuki and Kishi- 
moto maintained, and while the physicist Yukawa berated its ‘‘ir- 
rationalism,’’ still the rapid Japanese industrialization indicates 
some utilitarianism at least. Even the most familiar Western - 
characterization of India came under attack: that it renounced 
concern with this world, that its philosophy was concerned with 
metaphysies not ethics, that non-dualistic Vedanta is its only 
philosophy, ete. According to Nikhilananda, ‘‘ Indian spirituality’’ 
does not ignore the realistic aspect of the world nor deny the ful- 
fillment of social obligations (not all Westerners were convinced by 
these disclaimers). And according to Mahadevan, Indian phi- 
losophy has not been merely metaphysical, but has had important 
ethical concerns (though a different conception of ‘‘ethics’’ is here 
involved). There are large culture areas which do not easily fit 
into any ‘‘East’’ or ‘‘West’’ categorization. Is Islam, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Eastern,’’ ‘‘ Western,’’ or a combination of both? (This 
perplexed Berkes.) And what about the ‘‘West’’ itself—a tradi- 
tion which includes Greek rationalism and Christian mysticism 
and intuitionism ? 

The wisest approach is in terms of cultural pluralism. Different 
cultures have their own traditions, though none seems to have been 
completely isolated. The Western view that China and Japan 
were ‘‘opened up’’ or ‘‘diseovered’’ by the West only recently is 
of course naive. India allegedly emerged from a long legendary 
night to be exploited by Western trading companies a few cen- 
turies ago, China escaped from isolation to weleome the ‘‘civilizers’’ 
of the Opium wars, and Japan, symbolized for years as an 
armored Samurai murderer of Portuguese priests, finally accepted 
Western ways when Perry arrived. But it is often overlooked 
that there have always been intimate contacts between Eastern 
and Western countries. Merchants were making contacts long be- 
fore Alexander of Macedonia entered India, and this continued 
thereafter. Around 50 A.D. Roman ships went beyond the mouth 
of the Indus, began to sail to the open seas between Aden and the 
Malabar coast, and finally reached Burma, Cambodia, and Sumatra. 
These contacts continued throughout Christendom, from the Cru- 
sades to the fall of Constantinople (which served as the link be- 
tween the two worlds). Greek thought penetrated Islam, and 
Islam entered Europe. Travelers from Europe, like Marco Polo, 
continued to make trips to China and the East. These brief in- 
dications are only intended to point out that there have been 
almost continual contacts between Europe and the Hast, in many 
different ways; and that these contacts were not only in goods 
and materia!s but also in ideas and values. 
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Thus, for example, the similarities between Indian and Greek 
thought are unmistakable. Indian and Babylonian astrologists no 
doubt had their influence on the Greeks. The medical and anatomic 
conceptions of the Sophists and Plato bear striking resemblances 
to those of Indian authors of the same period (5th and 4th cen- 
turies B.C.). Similarly the Code of Manu and Chinese political 
writings (Dorsey) find many parallels in Aristotle. Some have 
held that the Vedie idea of Rta and the concept of dharma in- 
fluenced the ethical and legal theories of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Stoic view that Nature and men are governed by a common 
moral law, supposedly a Western view of natural law, is similar 
to the conception of law and natural order in the Rg Veda. It is 
true that since the nineteenth century Western philosophers have 
given especially direct attention to Asian philosophies, but still the 
interaction must have been continuous far earlier. Hence, no 
sharp philosophical lines between ‘‘East’’ and ‘‘West’’ may be 
drawn. This is all the more difficult in the contemporary world ; for 
few of the leaders of Asia are purely ‘‘Eastern.’’ Gandhi’s views 
on violence were as much a product of his Western training as 
of his Eastern; similarly for the views of Mao Tze Tung. Thus, 
as Mahadevan pointed out, the differences between idealists and 
naturalists, whether in the West or the East, may be greater than 
the differences between ‘‘East’’ and ‘‘West.’’ Historie China, 
for example, may be closer in many ways in attitude and out- 
look to America than to India. Rapprochement between ‘‘East’’ 
and ‘‘West’’ is perhaps neither more nor less feasible than rap- 
prochement between the various schools of philosophy at present 
in the West—from Thomism and Marxism to existentialism and 
positivism. 

There are differences between the two areas. But these are 
chiefly racial, geographical, linguistic, religious, and social (though 
here, too, there are no absolute dividing lines). And there are 
surely some general philosophical differences between ‘‘East’’ and 
‘*West’’ as well. As has been mentioned, there is a tendency for 
some Western countries to emphasize rational understanding more 
than some Eastern countries do (though one must be careful not 
to overlook the anti-rational religious forces in the West, or the 
great role of the scholar in China, or of ‘‘metaphysical knowledge”’ 
and the sannyasin in India). And conceptualized thinking in the 
East has been less formalized than in the West (though, again, 
there have been logical and scientific studies in China and India). 
Oriental philosophy has seemed more concerned with the ultimate 
goods of human existence, the ethics of self-control (though there 
have been Western thinkers who have had the same interest), rather 
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than with the ways of controlling or transforming nature. 
Orientals appear to want release, Westerners results. In the East 
the motto is frequently, ‘‘Be good!’’; in the West, ‘‘Be intel- 
ligent!’’ In the East knowledge is virtue, in the West it is power 
(or understanding). In the East, separateness is an evil and union 
with the totality sought after; in the West, individuality and 
plurality have been emphasized. In the East the highest good 
seems to be peace; in the West it is dynamic action. But here, too, 
all of these contrasts have their exceptions, and they apply only to 
some philosophers in both traditions. 

But there are also differences about ‘‘philosophy’’ itself. For 
there are no easy analogues that the term has in the ‘‘East’’ and 
the ‘‘West.’’ In India ‘‘philosophy’’ is closely allied to religion. 
In China, the ‘‘philosopher’’ as a Confucian scholar was a man of 
practical wisdom. In Japan there have been few native philoso- 
phers historically, and little of a philosophical tradition outside of 
the borrowed religions. Something similar has been said for 
Korea (Ryu), Viet Nam (Nguyen Dang Thuc), Indonesia, and so 
on. ‘‘Philosophy’’ in modern Asia has today become largely 
‘*Western.’’ One Japanese delegate complained that the Asians 
at this Conference represented a ‘‘decayed’’ philosophy that is 
not taken seriously by the advanced intellectuals. In Japan, it is 
Heidegger, Husserl, Dewey, and linguistic analysis that have 
captured the best philosophers (and people do not get worked up 
over the differences between Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism 
—Miyamoto, Nakamura, and the rest); in India, philosophical 
idealisms and Western conceptions of democracy; and in China, 
Marxism and scientism. Thus, when one speaks of ‘‘Eastern’’ 
philosophy, what is usually referred to is the religious tradition 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, and Confucianism (if that 
cannot be considered a religion, T’ang Chiin-I thought it could, and 
it is at least a moral code). These ‘‘isms’’ were well represented 
at the Conference. Modernists were almost totally absent. Hence, 
the main interest seemed to be with historical, sociological, and 
anthropological description rather than with philosophical analy- 
ses. But most of the philosophers from the West were primarily 
concerned with contemporary problems and there were few vocal 
advocates of organized Christianity. In one sense, the contrast at 
this Conference was between ancient and medieval philosophy 
(Asian) and modern philosophy (the West). It was as if a body 
of learned alchemists were to convene with modern chemists. But 
I hope that these remarks are not taken as too uncharitable; for 
there were two points of view about the success of the Conference— 
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one expressing disappointment and the other expressing reverent 
approval (and my views happen to fall under the former). 

The special paradox of the Conference was that a rapproche- 
ment between East and West was being attempted at a time when 
Western ways have captured a good part of Asia (which is moving 
to the center of the world stage) and stimulated a revolution; yet 
the people claiming to speak for these ‘‘underdeveloped’’ areas 
frequently represented the conservative and traditional forces (in 
philosophy) rather than the liberal or revolutionary. How such 
philosophers were supposed to deal with the ‘‘practical’’ issues of 
the times is difficult to see, especially when most Indian philosophers 
present advocated a return within India to the religious ideals of 
Hinduism, Chinese representatives a return to Confucianism, and 
Japanese a return to Buddhism. Yet perhaps what these areas 
need most is to deal with their new problems in new ways, not by 
means of old formulas. India’s ancient social and legal caste sys- 
tem was connected to a religious and philosophical tradition. And 
several Indian philosophers continued to defend this tradition, 
even though India faces pressing social problems that seem ir- 
relevant to it. In China today the whole fabric of family life 
has undergone attack; yet Confucian reverence for ‘‘filial piety’’ 
was not placed in its contemporary setting, and Chinese representa- 
tives (especially Hsieh Yu-Wei) were more intent on defending 
filial piety than critically reconstructing it. In Japan the para- 
doxical Zen doctrines seem to tell us little of how to build a modern 
society. An important distinction was made by Kishimoto be- 
tween Westernization and modernization—<Asia wants the latter, if 
not the former. But by and large the nature of modern thought 
in Asia was lost to the Conference. 

A second major problem of the Conference was that there was 
never any clear definition of the meaning of ‘‘practice’’ nor a 
sustained clarification of the relationship between philosophy and 
practice. By ‘‘practice’’ did one mean actual action and plans of 
action? Professor Arthur Munk advocated this interpretation. He 
insisted that the practical issues facing this Conference were war, 
poverty, overpopulation, ete. And he circulated a concrete plat- 
form which he hoped would be adopted. While there was some 
support for such a course of action, most of the philosophers present 
chose to avoid taking the Conference along these lines. Instead 
they frequently trafficked in vague generalities about the need for 
‘‘understanding’’ and ‘‘appreciation’’ of other cultures—senti- 
ments which we might all accept, but which are pretty thin soup to 
come out of a Conference of philosophers. 
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To call for an ‘‘understanding’’ of the cultures of other peoples 
could and did lead to passive historical description. But does 
‘‘understanding’’ mean accepting? And is ‘‘understanding’’ 
cognitive or practical? At this Conference little room was left . 
for critical argument; indeed, it was often discouraged. In an 
effort to show respect for the Asians, who frequently have had 
inferiority complexes in philosophy, peace and good will became 
the order of the day.’ Polities was, by prior agreement, to be 
excluded from the agenda. But this was hard for some philoso- 
phers to swallow. In dissenting, Sidney Hook observed: We are 
told to understand and appreciate Eastern philosophies; but we 
may oppose something precisely because we understand it, e.g., 
Hitlerism or Stalinism. One may understand the way of a snake, 
but to understand it does not mean to love it or live with it. For, 
as Stace commented, suppose I understand someone, but find that 
what he says is false; should I keep quiet? Instead of preaching 
and hand-shaking it might have been more useful to have more 
sceptical scrutiny of particular problems and more critical con- 
trasts of key concepts.* For example, the problem of a ‘‘just’’ 
war was raised—but it was discussed solely in terms of the 
Gandhian tradition, of what Gandhi did or did not advocate, and 
not in terms of the merits of the case. It was pointed out by 
Datta and others that Gandhi in certain situations did not oppose 
violence ; but when it came to the contemporary scene, no one was 
willing to tackle a substantive question read by Professor Moore: 
which of the much publicized alternatives raised by Bertrand 
Russell was to be preferred: the fighting of an H-bomb war or 
capitulation to communism? Some argued in general for pacifism 
as a rule to adopt and some denied its adequacy. Like oboe players, 
many of the philosophers present at this meeting felt that what 
they were doing was of earth-shaking importance, but they were 
not precise as to what they were doing (as Frank Knight, the 


7 The conscientious and dedicated Steering Committee explicitly attempted 
to avoid polemical disputes. Some schools of philosophy, papers, and portions 
of papers were not discussed (e.g., Frank Knight’s); and some comments and 
questions were ruled irrelevant to the immediate topics at hand. In view of 
all the difficulties any steering committee has to face, a more open Conference 
might have accomplished more. 

8 Perhaps one reason why many plenary sessions were failures (compared 
with the informal sessions) was that only the senior members were scheduled 
to take part. The result was that virtually everything uttered lacked spon- 
taneity or sustained inquiry. Recognizing the difficulties midway in the Con- 
ference, a special meeting was called to see if the Conference could be en- 
larged. But few changes were made. The associate members were now per- 
mitted to submit written questions, but this failed to achieve the desired results. 
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philosopher-economist present, complained); and they were all 
too careful (with some exceptions) not to shake the ground for 
themselves or their fellow philosophers. Unfortunately this led 
to a drying up of real philosophical inquiry. 

This points up a major contrast that I sense between philosophy 
as practiced in the West and in the East, at least historically. 
‘*Philosophy’’ in the East (if it can properly be so-called) was 
more ‘‘practical’’ than in the West in the sense that it was more 
closely allied (in the past, if not the present) to ethical, religious, 
and social values and actions.‘ The philosophies of India—with 
the exception of Carvika, which is materialistic, and Mimarnsa, 
which is ethical activism—are philosophies of inwardness. And 
all except Carvika are religious systems. Thus, in India philoso- 
phy is not an intellectual pursuit divorced from a way of life (as 
Raju pointed out). Indian philosophy is largely religious meta- 
physics. Its ethics is related to this as an ideal goal of life. What 
is lacking in traditional Indian metaphysics and ethics is any 
sustained analysis of its own presuppositions. This is not to say 
that there was or is no interest in epistemology. But there is 
little critical or meta-ethical inquiry as we have had it in the West 
from Socrates through contemporary philosophical analysis. One 
feels that the methods of authority and tradition are dominant— 
ad verecundiam! Indian religious philosophers do have moral 
codes (especially the texts of the Dharma-Sdstras), but these are 
analogous to other religious codes. What they lack is concern 
with the meaning and justification of ethical concepts, a problem 
which has always beset Western philosophers. There appears to be 
a lack of scepticism in India; and this is the life blood, at least of 
modern Western philosophy. Now this may not be true of Indian 
political thinking; but if so, it shows the irrelevance of its re- 
ligious metaphysies to its politics. 

And a similar lack of critical or meta-ethical concern was 
present in Chinese thought. Confucius is frequently quoted to 
defend a body of prescriptions. But whether his views, or those 
of Mencius or Lao Tze, are justified is very rarely faced. For this 
reason one suspects that Chinese moral reasoning is enthymemiec or 
epigrammatic. Chinese ethics is practical, not theoretical, as in 
some Western philosophies. But I fear that what was offered as 
Eastern philosophy all too often is too close for comfort to Western 
religion or conventional morality, not philosophy. And the Lord 


® Aldrich, in a well-received paper, claimed that Eastern ethics has con- 
centrated on the ‘‘good,’’ whereas Western philosophers have been more 
troubled by the conflict between the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘right.’’ 
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knows the battles philosophers have bad with religionists and 
eonformists in the past! 

Does philosophy really have practical import? Professor Moore 
was especially troubled by the charge that philosophy reflected 
rather than determined events. In the East, in the past, philosophy 
seems to have had practical effects. In the West, Hsieh Yu-Wei 
observed, such practical concerns are usually left to Bible classes 
and politicians, not to the intellectuals. In this regard contem- 
porary logical positivism and analysis apparently have aided and 
abetted the dissociation of philosophy from such areas. But has 
philosophy in the West had no practical significance? Some, like 
Northrop, claim that changes in epistemological conceptions have 
profound moral, political, and legal consequences. Thus he holds 
that the ‘“‘law of contract’’ prevalent in the West was based on 
**postulational universalism.’’ This replaced the tribal ‘‘law of 
(biological) status’’ based on ‘‘naive realism’’ (and it was unlike 
‘‘mediational dispute settling’’ which was based on ‘‘radical em- 
piricism’’). According to Northrop, the U. 8. Supreme Court’s 
rendering of the desegregation decision was largely due to an 
improved epistemology. World peace can only be brought about 
by the establishment of a system of world law, but we have first 
to teach the international diplomats the proper epistemology. Any 
real solution to international tensions for Northrop thus appears 
to be largely of a theoretical character. Here we have a sweeping 
philosophy of historical change whereby ideational factors seem to 
be prime movers. But whether philosophical ideas have a neces- 
sary logical relation to practice or a direct causal efficacy, and in 
precisely what sense, had not been demonstrated by Northrop. 

Sidney Hook, on the contrary, argued that historical changes in 
society were due to practical changes in institutions and attitudes. 
Metaphysical or epistemological theories by themselves have few 
practical results. We cannot deduce a necessary ethical impera- 
tive from a philosophical theory. Men of the same metaphysical 
persuasion can hold different moral or political theories; and men 
of different metaphysical presuppositions the same moral and 
political rules. For Hook, ideas are powerful instruments in 
history. Ideas have consequences; but to be effective they must be 
embodied in conerete and institutional forms. Practical ethical 
problems demanded practical and empirical solutions. He granted 
that metaphysical beliefs may have a vague attitudinal influence ; 
theories of knowledge like empiricism, allied with new social in- 
terests, occasionally have strong influence; and ethical principles 
a still stronger influence. But he asserted that these connections 
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were matters of empirical inquiry, not of philosophical analysis, 
and that empirical evidence showed less influence of philosophy on 
social and political practice than of social and political practice on 
philosophy. 

Philosophical ideas of an ethical or political character surely 
have their profound effects on human history. In everyday Chinese 
life Confucianism (which contains little metaphysics) was the 
dominant ideal. Some attempted to explain the high birth-rate in 
China in large part by the Confucian doctrine of filial piety ; sons 
must respect their parents and perpetuate the family line by hav- 
ing additional sons. But how explain the high birth-rate in 
India, which seems to contradict the philosophical ideal of moksa? 
One Indian philosopher explained that the high birth-rate in India 
was due to the lack of other entertaining diversions among the 
uneducated and poverty-stricken classes! The point is that phi- 
losophy both has and has not an influence on conduct, depending 
on the special conditions operative and also upon whether or not its 
ideas are institutionalized. Perhaps Marxism found fertile soil in 
China because of the similar views of Confucianism that theory 
and practice must be wedded. Marxism in general breeds on the 
enforcement of its ideas, as does Catholicism. Alas, where moral 
and social ideas merely exist in the minds of intellectuals they are 
all too often ineffectual and forgotten. Where they are embodied 
in ritual, law, and sanction, they frequently live on long after they 
serve a function. 

But what is mean by ‘‘practice’’? ‘‘Practice’’ is a fuzzy term. 
In one sense, it relates to praxis or conduct; and every idea has 
some effect on conduct, however small. The pragmatists want to 
clarify ideas by relating them to experimental consequences. But 
in another sense—and this meaning, I think, is relevant here— 
‘*practice’’ refers to the life of a people, their day-to-day affairs. 
Intellectual activities are ‘‘practical’’ only when they go beyond 
the realm of cognitive constructs to actually effect people’s lives. 
Does philosophy have practical implications in this sense; that is, 
ean we infer a prescription from a philosophical sentence? No. 
There does not seem to be a necessary entailment between a descrip- 
tive statement and an imperative. Nor is the logical connection 
that of inductive generalization. Philosophy can only suggest 
wider alternatives for choice. Are there practical applications of 
philosophical ideas? Only in this sense: uses are connected to 
desires and habits and to how people decide to apply their knowl- 
edge at hand. In deciding, they may very well take into account 
philosophical conceptions. Thus philosophy may influence prac- 
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tical conduct. But for philosophy to have such an effect it is 
necessary that some attention be given to social and psychological 
means and instrumentalities. The relation between philosophy 
and practice can be similar to the relation between theoretical 
science and applied science. But philosophy is applicable directly 
or indirectly only when it is further connected to empirical or 
practical materials; and when there are codrdinating rules re- 
lating the general to the particular. 

The failure of the Third East-West Conference to perform its 
stated task,:as I see it, resulted from the fact that it was given 
an unrealistic task. It attempted to relate philosophy to practice 
in general. It might have aimed its sights more appropriately at 
limited goals and built its discussion about particular problems 
and coneepts in an effort to clarify them. And it might have al- 
lowed for greater diversity of opinion. We have to live with 
Marxists and Thomists; why not include them? *° 

Now there were many questions of great import that might have 
been dealt with, both theoretical and practical: What is the nature 
of ‘‘good’’ and ‘“‘justice’’? What are the goals of education? 
What are the different ideals of public welfare? What constitutes 
a just war? What is the basis of law? What are the methods for 
gaining agreement, the ethics of compromise? and so on. There 
could have been solid contributions made here. Because of the 
length of time at its disposal, this Conference began where most 
leave off. But it ended where it should have begun; with a treat- 
ment of piecemeal problems, not a search for wholesale solutions. 

Though there were disappointments, this does not mean that 
there were no contributions. As both Suzuki and Radhakrishnan 
observed, the very fact that such a Conference could be held was 
itself a contribution—to the making of one world. Cornelius 
Krusé noted that we searched for ‘‘bridges’’ for understanding 
and we found many significant ones. Virtually all the participants 
agreed as to the profound importance of science in the modern 
world. The hope of the underdeveloped countries was to utilize 
science to solve their economic problems. Why modern science 
developed in the West and not the East was a question that 
troubled the Conference continually but was not resolved; for 
perhaps there are no siraple theoretical explanations, only historical 
ones. Familiar difficulties from both East and West about the 


10 The exception was John Wu, a Chinese Thomist. This Conference did 
make an important advance over previous Conferences. Here for the first 
time Islam was represented, and there were more Europeans. But it needs to 
go further in this direction. ‘ 
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definition of ‘‘science’’ were raised; and there were criticisms of 
‘*seientism.’’ Both Sharif and Werkmeister, for example, agreed 
that science was useful, but that it had its limitations, especially 
in regard to values, where it can tell us about means, not ends. 
Saksena asserted that it cannot deal with the ‘‘self,’’ only with 
the ‘‘non-self.’’ Naturalists such as Ames, Schneider, Hook, and 
Conger held scientific method (in its broadest sense) to be our 
main hope for solving practical value problems. But this meant 
an extension of science to the psychological and social sciences. 
They agreed, however, that science presupposes certain common 
values. - 

Most philosophers seemed fairly pessimistic about the ability 
of religion to provide a basis for a world community," although 
Radhakrishnan, like so many Hindus, defended a type of religious 
‘‘unitarianism’’ as the main salvation for the evils that beset man- 
kind. Similarities between Eastern and Western mysticism were 
referred to (especially by Stace). And it was pointed out that 
“‘spirituality’’ was of high value in all cultures, although there 
were great difficulties about the meaning of ‘‘spirituality,’’ with 
definitions ranging all the way from transcendental conceptions to 
naturalistic ones of ‘‘creativity.’’ All agreed about the serious- 
ness of ‘‘moral values’’ and the ‘‘higher things of life.’’ And 
. there seemed to be a surprisingly great amount of common faith 
in the freedom and dignity of ‘‘personality’’ (though here, too, 
there were disagreements about the meaning of the term). 
Whether art could serve as a bridge between East and West was 
argued on both sides, some claiming aesthetic values to be uni- 
versal (Sharif), and shareable (Ames), and others denying it 
(Regamey). This left open the question as to whether philosophy 
might not be the best bridge between East and West. Unfor- 
tunately, if this Conference is any guide, there are only dismal 
results to report. 

Within philosophy itself, if not for practical affairs, there were 
certain visible results of this Conference. The Conference trans- 
ported some eighty philosophers across long distances; and it 
provided an opportunity for them to live and work together in a 
pleasant Hawaiian setting (a model of interracial harmony). For 
the excellent arrangements, the Director, Charles Moore, and his 
local associates are to be thanked. What impressed most at this 


11 The venerable U Thittila explained to one assembled group that the rea- 
son why the West did not accept the doctrine of reincarnation, a doctrine taken 
as obviously true in the East, was not due to rational refutation, but to sup- 
pression by the Church which feared loss of its power! 
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Conference was the importance of personal contacts and small 
meetings and the exposure to different traditions. What sur- 
prised many, I believe, were not the differences, but the great 
amount held in common by those present. The Conference helped 
to break down provincialisms. Easterners take their tradition 
quite as seriously as do Westerners. No longer can Westerners 
teach the history of philosophy without taking into account its 
connections with Asia. Ideas did not suddenly burst forth in the 
West. They were no doubt influenced by Eastern origins in a 
way that we have not been entirely able to trace. Of great in- 
terest is the fact that similar conceptions developed along parallel 
lines in both East and West. Thus our histories of philosophy 
must be rewritten. But so must our philosophies of history, as 
Schneider argued; for they, too, have had a narrow European 
slant; and they must be extended to incorporate the vast his- 
torical data from Asia. 

We no doubt need continuing historical studies in the future; 
but we also need critical analyses. And there are a great number 
of problems that may be treated profitably within the context of 
comparative analyses in the future.** For example, there is, as 
Aldrich continually reminded us, the problem of language. We 
in the West have concentrated on the logical structures of Indo- 
European languages, but what about other Asian languages? 
Does a comparative analysis of language reveal an underlying 
universal structure? Or do logical systems reflect particular 
languages (as Whorf believed). Bammate, a mathematician and 
Muslim, extended the relativity of language even to mathematics. 
He reported that an international congress of mathematicians 
recently found great trouble in ‘translating many mathematical 
concepts into common meaningful terms. 

This touches on the central difficulty which most philosophers 
at this Conference felt: the oft-repeated contrast between con- 
ceptualized thinking and immediacy. Do even our most revered 
Western canons of objectivity merely reflect our cultural predis- 
positions? This epistemological question is one that needs to be 
ironed out by constant confrontation between people of different 
cultures. As I have said, not all Westerners and not all Easterners 
can be lumped under one or the other heading **—but the question 


12 Provisions have been made to hold the next East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference five years hence. 

18 Interestingly, Mus claimed in a perplexing paper that Europe is now 
under the ‘‘Eastern’’ influence. Contemporary art and poetry express the 
ascendency of aesthetic immediacy over conceptual thinking. Existentialist 
philosophy allegedly expresses the same motive. 
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must still be faced. The charge has been made many times that 
Western philosophers are overly concerned with rules of objec- 
tivity, and that Eastern philosophers are able to grasp the higher 
truths of immediate encounter, of pre- and post-linguistic ex- 
perience. But the esoteric ideal still eludes many astute West- 
erners and, indeed, exasperated Easterners, too (especially after 
hearing Suzuki,’* whom they claim to be unable to understand). 

There are other theoretical issues that such meetings can under- 
take. But one that especially bears on the practical question is 
whether or not there are common values in all cultures. Cultural 
anthropology of earlier generations supported relativity; but re- 
cent anthropologists claim to see deeper unities and similarities. 
Von Rintelen held that there were common moral values; and 
Werkmeister that there is a great similarity in Eastern and West- 
ern views about human nature. Are there common human needs 
too? A comparative philosophical inquiry may do much to clarify 
the issue. 

Does the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference prove any- 
thing about the relation of philosophy to practice? Perhaps. But 
only that philosophers do not necessarily possess any more wisdom 
than others in solving the great practical issues of our times. It 
is all too clear that philosophers, like other human beings, reflect 
their cultural prejudices (though perhaps in more subtle ways). 
If philosophers are to provide some guidance today, then it is 
necessary for them to have more intimate contact with the affairs 
of life than most do—political, economic, psychological, ete. But 
some higher-type philosophers today apparently think this is be- 
neath them, for they are only concerned with ‘‘pure’’ things. It 
used to be metaphysics, now it is logic, or language, or some such 
theoretical concern. Let us not be too pessimistic. Philosophy 
can provide some clarification and criticism of our reigning 
shibboleths; and it can give some worldwide perspective and sug- 
gest alternatives to a world which sorely needs it. But when 
philosophers refuse to do so, or when they indulge in pious phrases, 
then they are behaving like oboe players, who think they are more 
important than they really are, because occasionally their sounds 
are sweet. 

PauL W. Kurrz 

TRINITY COLLEGE 


14 Suzuki delivered a public address entitled ‘‘Zen Buddhism and Para- 
psychology,’’ in which he claimed that there was no connection. Suzuki’s re- 
mark at another session where the question of whether Buddhism was life- 
affirming or life-denying brought the house down: he said ‘‘living was a form 
of dying’’! 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Problems of Analysis ; Philosophical Essays. Max Buack. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954. xi, 304 pp. $5.00. 


Max Black is both one of the most distinguished and one of the 
most independent minds currently practicing philosophy in the 
United States; thus t\.. appearance of a book by him is always an 
important event. In this belated review (the belatedness is the 
reviewer’s fault, not that of this JournaL), I shall try to indicate 
the contents of an extremely rich and exciting book, although I 
shall not be able in a brief space to do justice to the fourteen 
stimulating essays that it contains. 

These essays are grouped into four parts. Part 1 contains five 
essays grouped under the heading ‘‘problems connected with lan- 
guage’’ (all of which seem to me to be substantially correct). 
Part 2 is entitled ‘‘Zeno’s Paradoxes.’’ This part is highly con- 
troversial, and I am of the opinion that two of the four essays it 
contains are mistaken (which may only be further proof that they 
are controversial!). Part 3, on ‘‘induction,’’ is profound and 
brilliant. 

Finally, part 4, ‘‘problems connected with logic,’’ contains two 
essays: ‘‘Frege on Functions,’’ a fine piece of exegesis and criti- 
cism, and ‘‘Carnap on Semantics and Logic’’—in my opinion, the 
best criticism of Carnap’s work to appear to date. 

My approach in this review will be to say a few words about 
those essays with which I am in substantial agreement, and then to 
comment briefly on the points with which I disagree. 

The first essay in the volume, ‘‘The Definition of the Scientific 
Method,’’ refutes effectively those who think that there is such a 
thing as the scientific method, and should be read for its novel and 
refreshingly sane suggestions as to what the philosophy of science 
might be (as opposed to the disappointingly over-rated thing that 
it is). The second essay (‘‘Definition, Presupposition, and <As- 
sertion’’) is on three of the central concepts in the philosophy of 
language. I was especially impressed by what Black has to say 
on ‘‘definition’’ (it is a serious theoretical problem, how one can 
explicitly characterize the meaning of words whose different uses 
are held together only by overlapping ‘‘family resemblances,’’ and 
Black’s notion of ‘‘range definition’’ represents a significant con- 
tribution to this important semantical problem), and by his re- 
marks on ‘‘assertion’’ (a notion, which along with such related 
notions as ‘‘statement,’’ ‘‘judgment,’’ ‘‘conveying information,’’ 
etc., has been made to bear all too much weight in philosophy with- 
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out ever being subjected to adequate study). In ‘‘Saying and 
Disbelieving,’’ Black maintains (correctly, in my opinion) that 
such so-called ‘‘pragmatie contradictions’’ as ‘‘snow is white, but 
I don’t believe it’’ are not in fact statement-making utterances at 
all. ‘‘The Language of Sense Data’’ (the fourth essay in part 1) 
is by now a classic. It is taken from a symposium (with Roderick 
Firth) ‘‘Science, Language, and Human Rights’’ (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Vol. 1 
(1952)). It is a erushing argument against the possibility of a 
so-called ‘‘phenomenalistic language,’’ and I would think that it 
should be required reading in any seminar that touches on this 
problem. 

‘The last essay in part 1, ‘‘The Identity of Indiscernibles,’’ is an 
intriguing piece in which Black, among other things, describes a 
world in which there would be non-identical individuals with the 
same properties. I should like to make three comments on this 
possibility : 


(1) Today it is common in mathematical logic to define identity 
not in terms of properties but in terms of sets, thus: 


(1). = y = (z) (vez =yez). 


It seems to me that this version of the principle of ‘‘identity 


of indiscernibles’’ is not open to Black’s objection. Even if x 
and y have the same ‘‘properties’’ (in the intuitive sense of 
**property’’), one can still maintain that there is a set (namely 
{x}, or the unit-set of x) which contains x but not y. This in- 
volves admitting that these may be sets whose members have no 
‘identifying property’’ (in the intuitive sense), but this admis- 
sion is built into the axioms of set theory anyway (e.g., the axiom 
of choice), and is thus not special to this case. 

(2) In a ‘‘mirror-world’’ of the kind Black describes, there és 
a way of saving the principle of the ‘‘identity of indiscernibles’’ 
which seems worth discussing. Consider, e.g., a simple ‘‘mirror 
universe’’ which is divided into two parts by an imaginary plane, 
such that events which are on opposite sides of the plane are ‘‘mir- 
ror images’’ of each other. Note that no physical signal could 
travel through the plane (a particle trying to pass through the 
plane would strike its own ‘‘Doppelginger’’ and be reflected back). 
Now consider a world which is a ‘‘half-space’’: that is, the space 
itself is bounded by an infinite plane, but extends infinitely far 
on ‘‘one side’’ of the plane. Suppose the ‘‘boundary plane’’ to 
be a perfect mirror: that is, to reflect all forms of energy without 
loss. Is there any difference between these two worlds? It seems 
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clear to be that a physicist living in the first world would believe 
that he was in the second (it being simpler to assume that the 
‘‘dividing plane’’ is in fact a mirror which bounds the space then 
to believe that everything really has a ‘‘Doppelgiinger’’). 

One might reply that the notion of a ‘‘boundary plane’’ is 
absurd (there would have to be ‘‘something on the othcr side’’). 
But this reply is merely ignorant. The words ‘‘space is finite,’’ 
‘*space is bounded,’’ etc. may not have had a use before Riemann ; 
but we live after Riemann (and so does our hypothetical physicist). 

But if these two worlds are not ‘‘distinguishable in principle’’ 
might not one maintain that they are the same? Indeed, might 
not one maintain that any so-called ‘‘symmetric’’ universe is just 
a misdescribed bownded universe (the ‘‘bounding walls’’ being 
‘*perfect mirrors’’ in the above sense) ? ——? 

(3) Reverting back to point (1) for a moment: might not one 
say that 2 does have a property y lacks, namely belonging to the 
set {x}? If the rejoinder is that there is no way of naming the 
set {x}, the obvious reply is that there is no way of naming most 
sets anyway. The set {x} nevertheless exists (according to the 
axioms of set theory) even if we cannot in practice distinguish it 
from {y}. A better reply, perhaps, is that ‘‘belonging to S’’ 
(where S is ‘‘any old’’ set) is not what we intuitively mean by a 
‘*‘property.’’ But this points up the central difficulty: the notion 
of a ‘‘property’’ is so vague. In my opinion the principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles is today important only in the version 
(1) (involving sets); and this version does not seem open to 
criticism (except insofar as set theory as a whole is open to criticism 
as being ‘‘counterintuitive,’’ a criticism one may or may not take 
seriously ). 

Coming now to part 2 (‘‘Zeno’s Paradoxes’’) : I am in disagree- 
ment with the first two essays, as remarked above, and I shall defer 
comment on these for the moment. The last two essays (the one 
on the ‘‘Flying Arrow’’ and the one on the ‘‘Stadium’’) I believe 
to be correct and extremely helpful. In particular, I agree with 
Black that the Stadium is really against the possibility of quan- 
tizing space and time (viewing space and time as consisting of 
discrete units). This possibility is also discussed by Aristotle, 
though not in connection with the Stadium. (One must be amazed 
at the manner in which the ancients went directly to the most pro- 
found questions in natural philosophy !) 

Part 3, ‘‘Induction,’’ is an important contribution, and three 
essays in this part are being widely employed in seminars on the 
topic. The first essay, ‘‘Pragmatic Justifications of Induction,’’ 
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criticizes certain’ ‘‘justifications of induction’’ (along the lines 
that induction is the only rational procedure because it is ‘‘self- 
eorrecting,’’ ete.), and also argues that there is no problem of 
justifying induction. The second essay, ‘‘Inductive Support of 
Inductive Rules,’’ is frequently misunderstood (especially by stu- 
dents). Black is not arguing that one can ‘‘justify induction by 
using induction.’’ On the contrary, he has already shown that 
there is no problem of ‘‘justifying induction’’ at all. (The philoso- 
phers’ demand to ‘‘justify induction’’ is at bottom a demand to 
‘prove that induction is deduction.’’ One can’t do it, of course; 
induction simply isn’t deduction. But why should this show that 
induction is ‘‘unjustified’’?) Moreover, Black goes on to reject 
the idea of a supreme inductive method to which all inductive 
methods are reducible. His concern in this essay, then, is not - 
with ‘‘justifying induction,’ but with the problem that actually 
exists: justifying, in appropriate contexts, specific inductive rules. 
Such justification does take place (look and see!) and of course it 
uses inductive procedures. Black’s problem is not whether, in view 
of this ‘‘cireularity,’’ such justification is ‘‘really’’ justification 
after all (such justification is what we mean by ‘‘justification,’’ so 
it is justification) ; rather, Black’s problem is how such ‘‘cireular’’ 
justification, granted that it is justification, differs from the kind 


of ‘‘circular argumentation’’ that is clearly fallacious. His solu- 
tion to this problem is reasonable and interesting. What one has 
to emphasize to the student is the difference between this kind of 
question (which presupposes that the usual kinds of scientific 
justifications are justifications), and ‘‘philosophic doubt’’ as to 
whether justifications in the ordinary sense of the term ‘‘really are’’ 
justifications. 


1 However, Black’s criticism of Reichenbach’s ‘‘ justification’’ is marred by 
a serious blunder. What Reichenbach maintains is that induction is the only 
predictive method of which it can be proved deductively that it will succeed 
if any method will. Black reports Reichenbach as maintaining that induction 
is the only method of which it can be proved that it satisfies the necessary 
conditions for predictive success (these being, presumably, that some method 
will work), and then argues that this is false since Black has already shown 
that use of induction is not a necessary condition for predictive success. It 
is clear that the report of Reichenbach’s position is incorrect, and also that 
the rejoinder would be fallacious even if the report had been correct. 

The correct criticism of Reichenbach’s ‘‘ justification’’ is that Reichen- 
bach’s ‘‘ Rule of Induction’’ is mot consistent (Goodman has constructed cases 
in which such rules as Reichenbach’s lead to contradictory predictions), and 
that for any consistent rule of prediction one can construct worlds in which 
successful prediction is possible, but in which the rule fails (by essentially the 
procedure Black uses in his essay ‘‘ How Difficult Might Induction Be?’’). 
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The last essay in this section (‘‘How Difficult Might Induction 
Be’’) establishes the possibility of a world in which there are no 
inductively discoverable regularities. Black’s argument here is 
informal, but it is possible to carry it through quite rigorously. 

The last part of the volume contains the essays on Frege and 
Carnap that I described at the outset. ; 

Now a few comments on the essays with which I disagree: 

(1) ‘‘Achilles and the Tortoise’’ maintains the inconceivability 
of a machine that performs an ‘‘infinite task’’ (transferring an 
infinite collection of marbles from a ‘‘left hand tray’’ to a ‘‘right 
hand tray’’). Black describes how such a machine (call it 
‘*Alpha’’) might operate (it would take two minutes to transfer 
the first marble, one minute to transfer the second, a half minute 
to transfer the third, and so on); and then tries (incorrectly, I 
believe) to show that a logical contradiction would be involved. 
Two arguments are typical. (A) Consider a machine ‘‘Beta’’ 
which moves one marble alternately from left to right and then 
from right to left. Black argues that Beta will clearly not succeed 
in its ‘‘task’’ (to transfer the one marble from left to right), since 
the marble is always returned, and hence Alpha cannot succeed 
either, since ‘‘every time the one moves, so does the other; if one 
succeeds in its task, so must the other; and if it is impossible for 
either to succeed it is impossible for each’’ (p. 103). (B) Con- 
sider a machine ‘‘Gamma’’ which moves the same marble that 
Beta moves but in the opposite direction (Beta moves it from left 
to right, and then Gamma returns it): ‘‘If the result of the whole 
four minutes operation by the first machine is to transfer the 
marble from left to right, the result of the four minutes operation 
by the second machine must be to transfer it from right to left’’ 
(p. 104). Hence, Black concludes, our description of the infinity 
machines involves a contradiction. 

What Black really shows, however, is that the machine’s state 
at the ‘‘limit point’’ (ft = four minutes) is logically independent of 
its prior behavior. At ¢ = four minutes, the one marble (in the 
ease of machine Beta, working either alone or in conjunction with 
Gamma) may (consistently) be in either the left hand tray or the 
right hand tray ; no contradiction is involved in either case (only an 
unexplained asymmetry between left and right). Black says ‘‘these 
considerations show, if I am not mistaken, that the outcome of the 
infinity machine’s work is independent of what the machine is 
supposed to have done antecedently.’’ True; but in the case of 
any physical process, the state of the process at t = k is logically 
(though not physically) independent of what the process is ‘‘sup- 
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posed to have done antecedently.’’ Indeed Black seems to see this, 
for he now invokes the continuity of motion. (This is a strange 
argument, since (a) he first seemed to be arguing that the descrip- 
tion of Beta ‘‘involves a contradiction,’’ but he then admits—later 
on the same page, in fact (p. 105)—that the contradiction is not a 
logical contradiction, but only an incompatibility with the physical 
principle of the continuity of motion; and (b) the fact that Beta’s 
operation involves an (obvious) violation of the continuity of mo- 
tion—assuming that at the ‘‘limit point,’’ ¢ = four minutes, the 
marble is clearly in one tray or the other—has not the slightest 
tendency to show that Alpha’s operation need involve such a dis- 
continuity.) At any rate, it is not important to pursue this 
further, for in the very next essay (‘‘Is Achilles Still Running ?’’) 
Black admits the mistakes for which I have been criticizing him. 
However, he now invokes new arguments (of a linguistic and phil«- 
sophical kind) with which I am unable to agree. 

The linguistic argument is this: ‘‘it is part of the grammar of 
a word like ‘jump’ that it shall be inadmissible to speak of ‘jumps’ 
that are indefinitely small or indefinitely brief.’’ Reply: ‘‘Not 
indeti itely small,’’ yes; ‘‘not indefinitely brief,’’ no. Consider 
the case of a man who claims to be able to jump six feet in one ten- 
thousandth of a second. We tell him to demonstrate, and he does 
not appear to move. But he insists that he in fact did make the 
jump (only so rapidly we didn’t see anything). At first we think 
he is joking, but he continues to insist, so we get a powerful camera 
and take a slow motion picture. Sure enough, he did jump!— 
Have I deviated from any linguistic regularities associated with 
the word ‘‘jump’’ (in English) in so describing this hypothetical 
situation? I think not. Of course the word ‘‘jump’’ has now 
occurred in a new sentence (‘‘He took only one ten-thousandth of 
a second to make the jump’’); but it is a serious error (and one 
Black occasionally commits in other places) to argue as if any 
change in what linguists refer to as the ‘‘distribution’’ of a word 
were a change in its meaning. (Even if you regard the notion of 
a ‘‘use’’ as clearer than the notion of meaning, the point remains: 
sentence-uses in a language are mainly potential, and uttering a 
sentence for the first time—e.g., ‘‘There is a Gila Monster on the 
table’’ *—does not always change the ‘‘use’’ of the words, in any 
sense of ‘‘use’’ that is useful in linguistics or philosophy.) 

The philosophic arguments Black offers are the following: (1) 
He describes the considerations that ‘‘strongly recommend’’ the 
idea of the infinite divisibility of length. And then he says: ‘‘If 


2T am indebted to Paul Ziff for this example. 
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we yield to these inducements and allow ourselves to speak of in- 
definitely small lengths, we are then transforming the ‘‘common 
sense view of the world by introducing a change in language’’ (p. 
123, italies Black’s). After arguing that this extension of lan- 
guage is not necessary, and that ‘‘at best we anticipate that methods 
of observation and measurement yet to be discovered will eventually 
provide an empirical meaning for statements about exceedingly 
small lengths’’ (p. 123), he adds: ‘‘From the standpoint here out- 
lined, the axiom of infinite divisibility, like the other axioms of any 
geometry, may be regarded as a convention’’ (p. 124, italics 
Black’s).—I shall only remark that it is distressing to find such a 
responsible analyst as Max Black having such dubious traffic with 
the notions ‘‘change in language,’’ ‘‘empirical meaning,’’ and 
‘‘eonvention.’’ We cannot measure arbitrarily small lengths; but 
the infinite divisibility of space is built into our present scientific 
conceptual system.’ So much so that statements about lengths as 
small as you please play a crucial role in present-day quantum 
theory.* If you wish to regard geometric laws as conventions, you 
may as well regard particle mechanics (or, for that matter, all of 
science) as a set of ‘‘conventions’’; but to do this is not to com- 
ment responsibly on the scientist’s job (which is to make nature 
intelligible), but simply to drain the word ‘‘convention’’ of what- 
ever useful force it might have. And to identify linguistic sig- 
nificance with measurability (via the tricky phrase ‘‘empirical 
meaning’’) is simply to adopt for a moment a vertificationist posi- 
tion that I am sure Black himself does not take seriously. 


Hmary Putnam 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


3 Related issues are well discussed by Norbert Russell Hanson in his two 
chapters on particle mechanics in Patterns of Discovery. 

4In particular, the divergences connected with the infinite self-energy of 
the electron would disappear if very small wave-lengths (smaller than some 
suitably chosen 5) were ‘‘thrown away.’’ Cf. Heitler’s ‘‘Wave Mechanics’’ 
on this point. 
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